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WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 

In entering upon this the last autumnal month, it may 
not be inopportune to remind our readers, that there are 
many things to be done and duties performed during its 
continuance, in order to give assurance to the success of 
their labors during the approaching year. And we very 
much fear, if the drought which prevailed the greater part 
of the two past months in a large portion of this state, has 
been general throughout the country, that many may not 
have been able to get in their winter grain. In giving 
expression to our doubts upon this head, we will at the 
same time indulge in the hope that they may have been 





groundlessly entertained, and in this we are sure we shall 


meet with the cordial response from every heart warmed 
by generous emotions, for there are none more entitled 
to the sympathies of their fellow men, than those who 
earn their living amidst the labors of the field, in the lauda- 
ble endeavour to sustain the physical wants of the com- 
munity, and upon the success ofthe results of whose 
toils so much of their comforts, necessities; and luxuries 
depend. With these brief remarks, let us direct your at- 
tention to a few of the duties which devolve upon you. 
We will commence 
On THE Farm. 
Wheat.—It may be, that, owing to the drought, you 
- have been unable to getin your wheat. Ifso use all 
possible diligence, exert all your energies to get it in as 
speedily as possible ; for although it is very late, and we 
never would advise, ander ordinary circumstances, that 
this grain should be sown so late, still as necessity has 
no law, we deem it better to’ put it. in even now than to 
forego sowing altogether. But in getting it in, we cer- 
tainly would advise deep ploughing. Should the season 
prove mild, and next spring aud summer prove propitious, 
gcod crops from grain. sown even as late as this may be 
obtained, though the chances are not, in our estimation, 
very flattering. 

Rye.—If from the same cause, or some other, your 
Rye be not seeded, there is time to put itin. Although 
we would advise the seeding of the grain in September, 
still when delayed thus late, we would not despair of a 
crop, as we have known a good one to occur from a sow- 
ing as late as the 24th of Nov. ‘ The seed was ploughed 
in 4 inches deep, and never made its appearance above 
ground before the March following. 

Fall Ploughing.—We would call the attention of such 

' farmers as may have stiff clayey grotnda, which they in- 
tend to cultivate in the spring, to the importance of giving 
them a fall or winter ploughing, as a means of bringing 
them into a state of mellowness. As we have repeatedly 
pointed out the advantages to result from the exposure 
of such lands to the operation of frost, we will not iterate 
them here ; but before we close this paragraph we would 
respectfully suggest the propriety of making an experi- 
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by giving it the advantage of a subsoil ploughing. ‘Those 
who may do so will by comparison with the remainder of 
the field and it, test the efficacy of the process and be able 
to ascertain how far such ploughing comports with their 
interest. In grounds addicted to being wet, we believe 
it would add fifty \per cent to their productiveness, while 
it would improve the character of all tenacious soils. 

Fattening of Hogs.—See that the hogs you may have 
up fattening are well attended to. Regularity in feeding, 
watering, salting, &c., are quite as necessary as food itself, 
and has the effect not only to shorten the period of feed- 
ing but to save food. 

Breeding Sows should receive additional care and food, 
as the woods afford but a stinted allowance after the con- 
sumption of mast. 

Caitle of all kinds should be sheltered, if possible, of a 
night, and receive generous allowances of fodder of some 
kind, as neither the pastures nor woods afford, at this 
period, a sufficient quantity of food to prevent the cattle 
from falling off in flesh, a thing which should be obviated, 
as itis highly important to commence the winter with 
them in good condition and vigorous health. Cattle 
thrive best in cold weather in good dry warm. lodgings, 
where they may bid defiance ut leaat'to the rain and snow. 
We don’t say that a close stable is indispensable to their 
health and comfort, but we do affirm that a good shed, 
facing the south, with a tight roof, defended from the 
north and west, tends greatly to promote not.only their 
comfort and health, but enable them to live upon less 
food. See too to their being salted twice a week. 

Gathering Corn.—As soon as your corn is thoroughly 
dry, gather it, have it husked out and put under lock and 
key. 

Corn Husks.—As you may have your Corn husked, 
have your husks carefully packed away im some safe 
place, taking care to sprinkle a litde salt over them. Thus 
stowed away they will prove excellent food for your 
milch cows. 

Corn Cobs.—We have frequently told you not to let 
these go to waste, and we repeat it here that there is as 
much nutrition in a bushel of cobs as there is in two 
fifths ofa bushel of shelled corn. This is not guess 
work, but the result of actual common sense trials, so 
conducted as to reduce the thing to a certainty. Why 
then, we ask, should they not’be husbanded, as among 
the available feeding resources of a farmer? Why should 
they be wasted? Why should notevery farmer rather 
provide himself with a crusher, and thus enable himself 
to use them in the most profitable way. Those, how- 
ever, who have no crusher, may have them broken in the 
hominy mortar. Thus managed, if soaked in boiling 
water, steained, or boiled, they will be brought to a con- 
dition easy of digestion by cattle, and if fed in this way 
to milch cows, will be far more valuable, measure for 
measure, than the best hay, no matter what the kind may 
be. 

Corn Stalks.—This. is another valuable provender, |~ 
which is permitted to be wasted. ‘A ton and a half of} 





corn stalks, cut up and soaked is as good if not better 





claiming too much to say, that cows thus fed upon them 
will look as well-and give as much milk as when fed up- 
on any other long fodder. Preserve your corn stalks, 
and feed them out to your cows, and you may sell more 
hay. 

Barn and Cattle Yards.—Cover these afoot deep 
with mould, leaves, and vegetable rubbish of any kind, 
and by spring your stock will have~converted every 
spadeful of it into as good manure as that made by your 
horses, for it will have absorbed and-pregerved their 
liquid salts, every gill of whichis prolific of all the 


* 


‘elements of vegetable nutriment. 


Hog Sties—Give your store and fattening hogs plenty 
of mould, leaves, straw, in fine plenty of every thing 
calculated to ferment and make manure. 

Horses and neat Cattle.—The time has arrived when 
these should be cared for. Jn all the attentions they may 
receive recollect that regularity in the hours of feeding is 
a material element in the success of any plan. Both 
horses and cattle should be salted twice a week—a little 
good well sifted hickory ashes, if mixed with the ‘salt, 
once a month, would be a judicious addition. 

Sheep.—These animals should be provided with an 
open shed with a southern expdéure, in which they ean 
lay dry and comfortable, receive "salt twice a week, and 
good hay or fodder and roots, thfee times a day. © 

Colts and Young Catile.—Reeollect that if you stint 
young animals you stop their growth—feed well and pro- 
vide cleanly apartments. 

Apples.—Have your keeping apples carefully picked 
by hand, and after going through the process of sweating 
have them put away ina dry place where they will not 
freeze. 

Cider Making.—Let this work meet early attention. 

Apple Orchard.—F.xamine your apple orchard and 
treat the trees as we advised yow last month, and recollect 
that by neglecting your’ duty you may destroy your 
orchard altogether. 

Planting out of Orchards.—This is a good period. for 
this work with all, perhaps but the stone fruits; but be- 
fore you attempt such an important duty, Siinialt your 
mind well and ascertain whether there is thatin you that 
will enable you to take care of the young trees—if there 
are, plant—if not—don’t plant, for it is worse than a 
mockery to set out an orchard of choice young trees and 
then leave them to die, or tolive as so. many records of 
your want of care. If you. plant—set out none oa the 
beat fruits. 

‘Draining and Ditching. —These operations should be 
attended to. 

Roots of ail kinds, if not already taken up, must be 
forthwith—and, as dug, —. stowed away i some 
safe place. 

_ Fencing. —Look to your fences, repair wie abenme- 
ry, and make new ones where they may be required. - 
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Tools und Implements.—See that every thing in this 
way, not in use, betaken out of the weather and carefully 

housed. 

Fire Wood—Give an eye. tothe procurement of this, 
and as choptup in the woods have it drawn home and 
piled away. Let us now take a peep 

In THE GARDEN. 

‘Though there may be not much to do here, still there 
is something, and after having made them it is but proper 
that you should take care of your vegetables. 

Roots.—Let these of all kinds, if you have not already 
done so, be taken’ up and put where the frost will not 
touch them. 

Cabbages.—Before the hard frosts set in, these must 
be taken up and carefully put away. 

Asparagus Beds.—If you have not already cleaned off 
these, do so without delay. 

Strawberries.—If you desire to set out new bers of 
these, there is still time provided you go at it without 
further delay, and take pains to cover the plants with 
straw when winter comes on. But you must manure 
well. ‘ Beds planted now will yield fruit next year, pro- 
vided you clean and work them well on the opening of 
next spring. 

Garden Herbs of kinds may still be set out. 

Gooseberries, Currants and Raspberries may still be 
transplanted. 

Bulbous Roots should now be planted out in beds. 

Dahlias, Tuberoses and kindred bulbous plants must 
be taken up. 

Smali Salads, Spinach, &c. should now be thinned 
out. 

Flowering Shrubs of all kinds may be set out with the 
certainty of blooming next season. 





Pace’s Sawinc Macuine, &c.—In our account of the 
proceedings at the Fair at'Govanstown, on the 19th and 
20th ult. we noticed that the operation of Mr. Page’s saw 
mill was superintended.by a committee who would report 
the result of the trial. We have since been handed the an- 
nexed statement, to which we most cheerfully give place 
in our columns :- 

Baltimore County, Oct.25th, 1842. 

The undersigned being requested by Mr. Geo. Page to 
witness the performance of his portable Saw Mill at Gov- 
anstown on the 2lst inst. take great pleasure in making 
the following statement of the work done by it in a given 
time, which they think will prove to the public that it is 

of performing all that its very ingenious and san- 
uine inventor claims in its behalf. ' 

The Saw Mill was set in motion by a horse power of 
“Mr. %s own construction, and with the horses (4) at a 

walk sawed 342 feet of plank in 665 minutes— 

The horses did not appear to labor as much as at an ordi- 
nary thrashing machine. The great simplicity and strength 

. of the saw mill are, in the estimation of the undersigned, 
even a greater recommendation than the speed with which 
it psits work. 
Mr. a hoa pales “' ae of the under- 
to table Grist Mill, moved by the same pow- 

Sind tom be bere A eal ores it performe its 
work, and renga 4 ity of the meal ground 
that.it will be a most valuable anduiohinn to 
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~The under ( also cheerfully bear testimony to the 
ciency [r. Page’s Morticing Machine, and the ac- 
acy hich it ns its work. ; 


-- - W. Govane Howarn, 

Rene C. Turnsut, 
J. B. H. Furton, 
Joun Baxer. 








that the two hest and decided/y finest Devon bulls at said 


exhibition, were bred by that eminient breeder of Devon 
Catile, Mr. George Patterson of Springfield, Carroll Coun- 
ty. Lalludeto the one year old Bull belonging to Mr. J.P. 
E. Stanley, and the three year old Bull belonging to Mr. 
Sykes. ‘Those Bulls were got by Mr. Patterson’s [mpor- 
ted Bull “Anchises”; Anchises was selected for Mr. Pat- 
terson, by the late Earl of Leicester, as the best Devon Bull 
he could find ; it is but an act of justice to that enterpri- 
sing gentleman, to make this fact more generally known. 

Had we a herd Book for Devon Cattle, a Cow with 
crumpled horns, and doubtful nose, could not have taken 
the premium as the best Devon, especially when other 
cows were entered possessing all the requisite peculiari- 
ties and characteristics of that race; neither would this 
communication be required. 

“Render to Cesar the things which are Casar’s,” is a 
sentiment that will always be the motto of 

JUSTICE. 

[The doubt expressed by our correspondent of the cow 
alluded to being a thorough-bred Devon, is participated in 
by others who are considered judges of the breed—but it 
is due to the highly respectable owner to say, that he pre- 
sented to the committee sufficient proof, we suppose, that 
she was thorough-bred, to enable them to decide in her 
favor. notwithstanding appearances were against her. Of 
this, however, we are certain, that no one acquainted with 
the present or late owner, will for one moment hesitate to 


acquit them of an intention to mislead in the matter.] 





American Provisions 1N EncLanp—Since the pas- 
sage of the new “British Revenue Bill,” American salt pro- 
visions have been imported into England to some extent, 
which has entered largely into the consumption of the la- 
boring classes, before deprived, in a great measure, of such 
food. We noticed, in the foreign items last week, the 
‘sensation’ which had been produced in the neighborhood 
of Chard, by the introduction of American provisions, 
and now call the attention of our farmers and packers to 
the following letter from a respectable house in Liverpool 
to a house in Cincinnati, on the proper mode of curing 
meat, particularly in the West, for the English market. 

“ Liverpool, —, 1842—We wish to make some remarks 
in reference to the staple export of your city, Pork. By 
our new tariff, and the low prices that seem to prevail 
with you for pickled Pork and Hams, there appears every 
reason to expect that these articles, if sent in a proper 
manner, willpay very handsomely. Almost all the pork 
received from New-Orleans for some time past, has been 
altogether unsaleable from two causes. 1st—the very in- 
different manner in which it has been cured, having a sli- 
my substance all over it; and 2d, by reason of packing up 
in the same barrel pieces from a// parts of the hog, instead 
of the prime parts only. We understand that one or two 
persons have been sent out to your city by provision deal- 
ers here, with the view to directing the proper curing and 
packing, and we have no doubt that such parties will be 
well remunerated for their trouble. 

This letter will probably reach you just antecedent to 
the arrangements of your pork killers and curers for the 
coming season, and we are decidedly of the opinion that 
should you be disposed to give the matter your attention 
in correcting the evils alluded to, that you might realise 
handsomely on shipments to any extent. The duty on 
pickled pork is fixed at 8s per cwt. and on hams [dry} at 
14s perewt. We think it would not be difficult to intro- 
duce the Jatter article at 8s per cwt. also, by a certain mode 
of curing and packing; namely, cutand cure them as u- 
sual, (though we would strongly recommend using brown 
sugar, molasses and saltpetre in the process,) but do not 
smoke them. When thus cured, pack them in barrels 
with the usual pickle, by which method they will be ad- 
mitted at 8s. duty we think. The purehaser here merely 
takes them out, smokes or hangs them up to dry, as he 
likes, but generally hams are not smoked here. We have 
said above, pack them in the usual pickle, but we fear it is 
the imperfect manner in which it is made that gives the 
slimyness to your pickled pork. 

You doubiless use your river water, always more or 
less impure. Can it not be filtered before making the 
pickle, and thus strain from it the mud that probabl 
makes theslime. Is the pickle always well boiled and 











skimmed ? if not, doubtless much of the slime arises jn 
the omission. Attention in these points, we are of opin- 
ion, would remedy the evils complained of here, and give 
a character to your pork and hams that could hardly fail - 
to promote your interest. As regards the prices that might 
reasonably be expected for pork so put up, we think the 
pickled pork would bring from 45 to 50s, per ewt. and 
the pickled hams 50s to 56s per cwt., i. e. Providing the 
quality was what it oughtto be, or-equal to Irish cured, 
Yours, very truly, Georce Wricur & Co.” 





Oricinat Letter From Gen. WASHINGTON NEVER 
BEFORE PRINTED. 

We copy from the Souther Planter the following letter 
from our beloved Washington, on the management of his 
own farm, writen in 1793. 

We should have been much benefitted could we have 
seen this letter twenty years sooner. Washington was 
fifty years in advance of the age on farming as well as 
on other subjects. [It will be seen how closely the most 
intelligent farmers are imitating what he recommended so 
long ago. 

é The publisher of the Planter prefaces the letter as fol. 
ows: 


We are indebted to the kindness of an old friend for 
the following valuable document ; valuable not only be- 
cause of the revered source from which it emanates, but 
because it affords many excellent lessons from an able 
and practical farmer ; it is, too, strongly characteristic of 
the American hero. We see here the exercise in private 
life of that attention to detail, that inflexible devotion to 
order and discipline, which so eminently mark the public 
character of Washington. No one can read this letter 
without seeing that the writer was an industrious, sound 
practical farmer. He, whose indomitable energy his 
given freedom toa world, did not esteem the most minute 
details of agriculture unworthy his attention. 

It will probably surprise the reader to find Gen. Wash- 
ington insisting upon the use of harrows and cultivators 
in the cultivation of his corn; this we have been accus- 
tomed to plume ourselves upon as a much more modern 
invention. 

This letter, directed to his overseers, is taken from the 
manuscript copy in Washington’s own hand writing, and, 
as we are informed, now appears in print for the first 
time. 


Philadelphia, 14th July, 1793. 

Gentlemen :—It being indispensably necessary that. I 
should have some person at Mount Vernon through whom 
I can communicate my orders ;—who will see that these 
orders are executed ; or, if not obeyed, who will inform 
me why they are not;—who will receive the weekly re- 
ports and transmit them ;—receive money and pay it; 
and in general to do those things which do not appertain 
to any individual overseer—I have sent my nephew, Mr. 
Howell Lewis, (who lives with me here) to attend to 
them until I can provide a manager of established repu- 
tation in these matters. You will, therefore pay due re- 
gard to such directions you may receive from him, con- 
sidering them as coming immediately from myself. But 
that you also may have a general knowledge of what I 
expect from you, I shall convey the following view 
(which | have of the business committed to your charge) 
as it appears to me, and direct you to govern yourself by 
it; as J am persuaded nothing inconsistent therewith will 
be ordered by Mr. Lewis, without authority from me to 
depart from it. . 

Ist. Although it is almost needless to remark that the 
corn ground at the farm you overlook ought to be kept 
perfectly clean and well ploughed—yet, because not only 
the goodness of that crop depends upon such manage- 
ment, but also the wheat crop which is to succeed it, I 
cannot forbear urging the propriety and necessity of the 
measure in very strong terms. : 

2d. The wheat is to be got into the barns or into the 
stacks as soon as it can be done with any sort of conve- 
nience, that it may not (especially the bearded wheat, 
which is subjected to injury by wet weather,) sustain loss 
in shocks—and because the shattered grain in the fields is 
beneficial to the stock ; but no hogs are to be put on 
stubble fields in which grass seeds were sown last fall, 
winter or spring; other stock, however, may be turned 
on them, as it is rooting that would be prejudicial. 

3d. The whole swamp from the road from Manley’s 
bridge up to the lane leading to the new barn, ia to be got 
into the best and most complete order for sowing grass 
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seeds in August—or, at furthest by the middle of Septem- 
ber:. The lowest and wettest part thereof is to be sown 
with timothy seed alone. All the other parts of it are to 
be sown with timothy and clover seeds mixed. T he 
swamp on the other side of the aforesaid lane (now in 
corn and oats) is to be keptin the best possible order, 
that the part not already sown with grass seeds, may re- 
ceive them either this autumn (as soon as the corn can 
be taken off with safety) or in the spring, as circuim- 
stances shall clictate. 

No exertion or pains are to be spared at Dagueran to 

et the swamp from Manley’s bridge up to the meadow 
above, and the two enclosed in the mill swamp, in the 
highest order for grass, to be sown in the time and man- 
ner above mentioned. But that no moze may be attempt- 
ed than cau be executed well; proceed in the following 
order with them accordingly as the weather may happen 
to be, for this must be consulted, as dry weather will 
answer to work in the low parts best, while the higher 
grounds may be worked at any time. : 

Ist. Begin with the swamp from Manley’s bridge up- 
wards, and get all thatis not already in grass well pre- 
pared for it, and indeed sown. 2d. That part of the 
lower meadow on the mill run, which lies between the 
old bed of it and the race, and within the fences. 3d. 
After this is done, take that part in the enclosure above 
(which was in corn last year) lying between the ditch 
and fence of No. 1, up and down to the cross fences. Ath. 
Then go over the ditch and prepare slipe after slipe as 
the ditch runs from the one cross fence to the other, and 
continue to do this as long as the season will be good, 
or the seed can be sewn with propriety and safety. 

I conceive that the only way to get these grounds in 

ood order and with expedition, is to give them one good 
ploughing and then to tear them in pieces with heavy 
harrows. Whether it be necessary to cut down and ti#ie 
off the weeds previous to these workings can be decided 
better by experiments on the spot than by reasoning on 
it at a distance. My desire is that the ground shall be 
made perfectly clean, and laid down sinooth; without 
which meadows will always be foul—much grass left in 
them and many scythes broken in cutting what is taken 
off. 

4th. The buckwheat which has been sown for manure 
ought to be ploughed in the moment a sufficiency of seed 
is ripe to stock the ground a second time; otherwise, so 
fat from its answering the purpose of manure, it will be- 
come an exhauster. For this reason, if the ploughs be- 
longing to the farm are unable to turn it in in time, those 
of Muddy hole, Daguerun and Union farm must combine 
to-do it, the work to be repaid by the farm which receives 
the benefit, as soon as the work is accomplished thereat. 

5th. Where clover and timothy seed are mixed and 
sown together, allow five pints of the first and three. of 
the latter to the acre; and where timothy only is sown, 
allow four quarts to theacre. Let the seed be measured 
in the proportions here allotted and put into a half bushel, 
and the half bushel filled with sand or dry earth, and ex- 
tremely well mixed together in your own presence or by 
yourself, which will answer two good purposes, viz : Ist, 
to prevent theft, for seed thus mixed, would not sell—and 
2d, the seedsman being accustomed to sowing a bushel 
of wheat to the acre would be at no loss to cast a bushel 
of this or any thing else, regularly om that quantity of 
ground. 

6th. It is expected you will begin to sow wheat early 
in August, and in ground perfectly clean and well plough- 
ed.. | would have, and do accordingly direct that not 
less than five pecks of seed be sown on each acre. The 
plan of the farm over which you look is given to Mr. 
Lewis, from which the contents of each field may be 
known. And it is my express direction that every watch, 
and the best attention may be given to see that this quan- 
tity actually is put in; for Ihave strong suspicions (but 
this ought not to be hinted to them) that the seedsmen 
help themselves to a pretty large toil. : 

7th. As soon as you have done sowing, and even be- 

fore, if it can be done conveniently, you are to set hearti- 
Jy about threshing or treading out the wheat; and as fast 
as it is got out, to have it delivered at the mill or else- 
where, according to directions.. The longer this business 
is delayed, the more waste and embezzlement will there 
be of the crop. The wheat is to be well cleaned; the 
chaff and light wheat are to be properly taken care of for 
the horses or other stock—and the straw stacked arid 
secured as it ought to be against weather and other inju- 
ries ; and until the whole be delivered it will require your 
constant and close attention. 


Sth. The oats at the farm you overlook, are fT presume, 
all cut; in chat case, let all the seythes, and cradles and 
rakes which you have received be delivered over to the 
mansion house; or if-you choose to keep them against 
next harvest, you.must be responsible for them yourself. 

9th. ‘The presumption also is, that the flax is ere this 
pulled; let it be well secured, and at a proper season 
stripped of its seed and spread to rot. During this epe- 
ration let it be often examined, that it be not overdone, 
or receive injury. in any other respect by lying. out too 
long. 

10th. Get the cleanestand best wheat for seed, and that 
which is freest from onions. 1 would have about one- 
third of my whole crop sown with the common wheat; 
one-third with the white ; and the other third with the vel- 
low bearded wheat. ‘The overseers (with Davy, as he 
knows the state of his own farm and the quality of the 
wheat which grows upon it) may meet and decide among 
themselves whether it would be best to have some of-each 
of these sorts on every farm; or in order more effectually 
to prevent mixture, to have one sort only ona farm. In 
the latter case, the cutting of that which ripens first, and 
so on, must be accomplished by the force of all the farms, 
instead of each doing its own work. Jf the seed on one 
farm was to be sown on another, especially if seed which 
grew on a light soil was to be sown ona stiff one; and 
that which grew ona stiff one sown on light ground, ad- 
vantages would unquestionably result from it. 

11th. The potatoes at the mansion house must be work- 
ed by the ploughs from Union farm, and when this is re- 
quired, it would be best, 1] conceive, to accomplish the 
work ina day. 

12th. ltis expected that the fences will be made secure, 
and no danger permitted within them by creatures of any 
kind or belonging to any body—mine any more than 
others. 

13th. The greatest attention is to be paid to the stocks 
of all kinds on the farms; and the most that can be made 
of their manure and litter. They are to be counted regu- 
larly, that no false reports may be made; and missing ones, 
ifany, hunted for until found, or the manner of their go- 
ing can be accounted for satisfactorily. 

14. A weekly report, as usual, is to be handed to Mr. 
Lewis. In this report, that | may know better how the 
work goes on, mention when you begin to plough, hoe, 
or otherwise work in the field, and when the field is 
finished. ‘The increase, decrease and changes are to be 
noticed as heretofore—and Jet me ask— 

15th. Why are the corn harrows thrown aside, or so 
little used that I rarely of late ever see or hear of their be- 
ing atwork? I have been run to very considerable ex- 
pense in providing these and other implements for my 
farm; and to my great mortification and injury, tind, gener- 
ally speaking, that wherever they were last usec there 
they remain, if not stolen, till required again; by which 
means they, as well as the carts, receive so much injury 
from the wet weather and the heat of the sun as to be un- 
fit for use: to repair or supply the place of which with 
new ones, my carpenters (who ought to be otherwise em- 
ployed) are continually occupied by these jobs. Har- 
rows, after the ground is well broken, would certainly 
weed and keep the corn clean with more ease than 
ploughs. I hope, therefore, they will be used. And itis 
my express order that the greatest care be taken of the 
tools of every kind, carts and plantation implements, in 
future—for | can no longer submit to the losses] am con- 
tinually sustaining by neglect. 

16th. There is nothing | more ardently desire, nor in- 
deed is there any more essential to my permanent interest, 
than raising of live fences or proper ditches or banks ; yet 
nothing has ever been, in a general way, more shamelully 
neglected or mismanaged ; for instead of preparing the 
ground properly for the reception of the seed, and weed- 
ing and keeping the plants clean after they come up—the 
seeds are hardly scratched into the ground and are suffer- 
ed to be smothered by the weeds and grass if thev do come 
up: by which means the expense | have been at in pur- 
chasing and sending the seeds (generally from Phil- 
adelphia) together with the labor, such as it is, that 
when incurred, is not only lost, but (and which is of infi- 
nite more importance to me) season after season passes 


away and J amas far from the accomplishment of my ob- |. 


jectas ever. I mention the matter thus fully to show how 
anxions Tam. all these seeds which have been sown or 
planted on the banks of the ditches should be properly 





attended tp; and the deficjgnt spots made good if you have 
orcan obtain the means of doing it. 


17th. There is one thing [ must’ caution you against 
(without knowing whether there be cause to charge you 
with it or not)—and that is not to retain ‘any of my 
negroes who are able and fit to work in the crop, in or 
about your own house, for your own purposes,— 
This Ido not allow any overseer to do, A small 
boy or girl for the purpose of fetching wood or 
water, tending a child, or such like things,-[ do not object 
to; but so soon as they are able to work out 1 expect to 
reap the benefit of their labor myself. ee 
18th. Though last mentioned, it is not of the least im- 
portance, because the peace and good government of the 
negroes depend upon it—and not less to my interest and 
your own reputation. Ido therefore, in explicit terms 
enjoin it upon you to remaimnconstantly at home, (unless 
called off by unavoidable business or to attend Divine 
worship) and to be constantly sith your people when 
there. There is no other sure way of getting work well 
done and quietly by negroes; for. when an overlooker’s. 
back is tirned the most of them will slight their work, or 
be idle altogether. In which case correction cannot re- 
trieve either, but often produces evils which are worse 
than the disease. Nor is there any other mode but this 
to prevent thieving and other disorders, the consequence 
of opportunities. You will recollect that your time is 
paid for by me, and if I am deprived of jit, it is worse 
even than robbing my purse, because it is also a breach 
of trust, which every honest man ought to hold most 
sacred. You have found me, and you will continue to 
tind me faithful to my part of the agreement which was 
made with you, whilst you are attentive to your part; but it 
is to be remembered, thata breach on one side releases the 
obligation on the other. If, therefore, it shall be proved 
to me that you are absenting yourself from either the farm 
or the people without just cause, J shall hold myself no 
more bound to pay the wages than you do to attend 
strictly to the charge which is entrusted to you by one 
who has every disposition to be 
Your friend and servant, 
Geo. WASHINGTON, 





Cunture or WHeat.—Plough deep, if for no other 
reason than to bring the lime to the surface. Lime must 
be had to produce a good crop of wheat; and if it exists 
in the sub-soil, as is generally the case in the West, deep 
plonghing will bring it up. 

Time of Sowing.—For at least two good and sufficient 
reasons, early sowing is best on the prairies. The greater 
growth will afford protection to the roots, so that the soil 
will not be blown from around them, as is frequently the 
case, and then left to freeze uncovered. The snow will 
also be kept from blowing away, thereby prevent early 
thawing in the spring. The early starting of vegetation 
in the spring and subsequent freezing, as appears to us, is 
what is usually called winter-killing, spring-killing we 
think more proper. 

Again, our wheat being so peculiarly liable to rust, itis 
desirable to have it mature as early in the summer as pos-. 
sible, so as to be out of danger from the hot, damp, mucky 
days so common in mid-sammer, and which unquestion- 
ably are the cause of rust. For this reason it should he 
sown as early as possible, and not have the heads so far 
advanced as to be injured by the frosts of winter. The 
proper ‘season of sowing will of course vary with the 
latitude. : 

Cover with the Plough.—We have never seen a farmer 
who ploughed in his wheat, who did not say it was much 
better than harrowing. ‘The chief advantage seems tu be, 
itrvots so much deeper, that it is not thrown out by the 
early spring thaws, and then frozen. 


Roll it with a heavy roller immediately after sowing; 
again late in the fall; and again as soon in the spring ws 
the ground is dry enough so as notto adhere to the roller 
and pull up the wheat.— Union Agriculturist. 





MEETING 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BALTIMORE, CO: 


And Trial of Ploughs. 
A special meeting of the Agricultural Society of Baliimore 
County wiil be beld-at Govans. Town, on the first Wednes-. 
day in November, at 12 o’clock, M., for the purpose of elect- 
ing officers for the year—the trial of ploughs which was to 
have taken place at the annual meeting, wasin 





of the excessive drought postponed until that day; 1. eon. 
mence at 10 o’clock. _, §, B. . Fonron, Sect. 
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AGoop tor or Corn.—We gave an account some 
weeks since of a promising lot of corn belonging to the 
Canton Company, which was then growing, and which 
we then predicted would yield a hundred bushels of corn 
to the acre; it has since been gathered, and although it 
had been considerably depredated upon, as we suspected 
it would be, yielded 90 bushels of shelled corn to the 
acre. The variety is called Tuscarora, is a white corn, 
about demi-flint, large ears yielding a pint when shelled, 
and we should think would be a good meal corn. 











ANOTHER Goop yiELD—We have received the follow- 
ing letter from an esteemed friend in Westminster, Md. 
and deem it worthy of publication, as being calculated to 
draw attention to the fact stated in regard to the cultiva- 

. tion of corn. 

«J was on avisit lately to my friend, D. Z. of Washing- 
ton county, and talking on the subject of farming | men- 
tioned that I had derived a great deal of information from 
the “American Farmer,” he wished me to have the paper 
sent him without delay ; his post office is Hagerstown— 
please send him the numbers from the one which had an 
article headed, “The improper use of the plough in the 
cultivation of Corn.” This is a subject which begins to 
excite much attention. I have paid particular attention to 
my corn crop, and was this year amply rewarded for my 
extra trouble and expense, by raising 17} barrels or 87} 
bushels of shelled corn on one acre of ground. The field 
contains 16 acres, which | think will average 16 barrels. 
At some future time, if you think it of sufficient import- 
ance, | will give you my system of farming corn. 

Yours, &c. Ava. Sunriver.” 

We shall be happy to receive the proffered statement 
of our friend, which no doubt will be equally acceptable 
to our readers—many of whom, by the by, could with e- 
equal facility as that displayed by Mr. S. induce them to 
subscribe to our paper—following his good example, they 
have only to introduce the subject to their notice, to find 
their labors, like his, crowned with suceess. 





We learn that the Wind Mill displayed by Mr. Page-at 
our late Cattle show, has been sold toa Railroad Com- 
_ pany in North Carolina, by which it is intended to be used 
at one of their depots on the line of their road, for the 
double purpose of raising water for the supply of their 
Engineer, and the chopping of wood. For such purposes, 
or indeed for any other, either on Railroads or farms, 
where wind power may be desirable, it will prove a most 
valuable acquisition, as from the principle of its construc- 
tion, its economy of power, and the abilty of of regulating 
ite motions in very high winds, it is peculiary adapted to 
acountry like ours so subject to storms. 





Acricutrurat Farrs.—This may be termed the sea- 
son of agricultural fairs, and in order to keep our rea- 
ders advised of the fine spirit abroad through the land, in 
favor of agriculture, we will give them a peep at the do- 
ing? in different states as they may reach us. We will 
begin with 

Woncester County Acricutturat Society or Mas- 
‘Sacuuserrs.—This fair was held on the 12th instant, in 
@ manner the most gratifying to the friends of agriculture. 
The company was large, there being numerous gentlemen 

from other societies of Massachusetts, New York 

and Connecticut, sent to represent the several institutions 

to which they were respectively attached. Besides the 
dinner partaken of by the Society and its guests, the cere- 
. monies were concluded by two splendid balls given at 
Ly bafter the labors of the day were over, which was at- 
| by the young and the old, and were doubly inter- 

s they were intended and received as the homage of 

» the ladies for the deep interest they had taken 
fect of the fair. Atthe ploughing match 
‘for the prize, which are spoken of in 
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glowing terms. The show of store and fat cattle was su- 
perior, that of milch cows also. Among the latter there 
were imported, crosses of imported and native—the grade 
cows are spoken of as being improved by the foreign cross. 

The Hon. Levi Lincoln, former governor of Massachu- 
setts, presided at the dinner with his usual dignity and 
ability. What is most gratifying in the affairs of the com- 
pany is the fact, that ithas $7,000 in the treasury. 


Mipptesex County (Mass.) AGRicuLTuRAL Society. 
—In looking over the list of premiums awarded by this‘ 
Society at its late fair, we notice that the Ladies bore off 
no less than 39 premiums for articles of Household Man- 
ufactures, and 42 for those of Domestic Manufactures. 
Such facts tell well for the industry, talents and patrotism 
of the farmers’ wives and daughters of Middlesex, and 
evince the laudable interest they feel in the welfare of the 
state. Such conduct speaks more in behalf of those la- 
dies than would a volume of praise, however gifted the 
author by whom it might be written, and we trust that 
their example and success will infuse a similar feeling of 
zeal into the bosom of every wife and daughter of farmers 
throughout the land. 


Henrico, (Va.) AcricutturaL Society. 

The Henrico Agricultural Society held its exhibition 
at Richmond, on Wednesday the 12th October, which is 
spoken of in the highest terms of commendation by the 
editors of the Compiler, who are only able to convey a 
faint idea of the reality, and to pay but a feeble tribute to 
the taste, skill, industry and ingenuity, there exhibited. 
They indulge the hope that the excellent society, which 
has thus drawn forth from the quiet homestead the lovely 
specimens of the patient toil, and the delicate fashionings 
of the better part of our species, may every year add new 
beauties to its exhibitors, and give additional evidences 
of its prosperity and beneficial results. As we have but 
little space we must be brief in our abstract. Among the 
premiums awarded we observe that Gen. Wm. H. Rich- 
ardson received the highest premium, $25, “for the most 
highly improved and best cultivated farm”—our friends 
Botis and Burfoot, we perceive exhibited their “excellent 
straw culting machine,” which doubtless attracted much 
notice by its compactness of form and efficiency of per- 
formance. As we are pressed for room we must conclude 
our notice by annexing the premiums awarded to the ladies. 
These we could not omit withont playing the traitor to 
our heart and feelings: 

“Thursday the following premiums were awarded at 
the Exchange, by the President of the Society, after the 
address of Mr. Bassett : 

For the neatest and most substantial counterpane, $6 
—to Mrs. John J. Dickinson. 

For the second best, $4—to Mrs. Wm. Miller. 

For the neatest and most comfortable mattrass, made at 
home, $5—to Mrs. Dr. Gaines. 

For the best bed quilt, $5—to Mrs. E. B. Selden. 

For the second best $3—to Mrs. J. M. Anderson. 

For the best table cloth, $5—to Mrs. Ged. Woodfin. 

For the second best, $3—to Mrs. Maria E. Parrish. 


For the neatest and most substantial carpet, not less than d 


10 yards, $6—to Mrs, John J. Dickinson. 

For the second best, $4—1to Mrs. S. Rodd. 

For the best hearth Rug, $5—to Mrs. Lowndes. 

For the second best, $3—to Mrs. R. M. Burton. 

For the best specimen of stockings, socks, &c., $5— 
to Mrs. R. M. Burton. 

For the second best, $3, to the Female Orphan Asylum. 

For the best specimen of domestic silk, the production 
of the Exhibitor, $5—to Mrs. Wm. W. Dickinson. 

The committee appointed to award the above premiums 
at the Exchange, called the attention of the Society parti- 
cularly to the elegant specimens of worsted work, by Mrs. 
Dr. James Bolton, and Mrs. G. A. Myers, and to a coun- 
terpane of great taste and beauty, by Mrs. Jno. J. Dickin- 
son, all of which they recommend for premiums. Several 
premiums had been advertised for articles which were not 
shown, while a vast number of the finest fabrics*were pro- 





duced, for which no premiums had been offered. 


For the best specimen of plants, shrubs, or flowers, 
$10—“to Miss Excy Gill,” say the committee “on ac. 
count of the variety, rarity, and luxuriance of her. flowers 
and shrubs.” 

For the second best, $5—to Messrs. Heydecker & 
New, say the committee, for the care and taste they have 
displayed in the culture and management of their flowers 
and plants. 

The committee to award the premium for the flowe 
reported that they could not pass over Mr. Rennie’s ge. 
lection without awarding to him their warm approbation 
for the flowers he exhibited. They also remark that the 
collection exhibited by Mrs. Archib’d Pleasants was ve 
beautiful,—they were not offered for premium, but only 
to lend beauty and embellishment to the scene. 

Mrs. Dr. Gaines sent several beautiful specimens of 
household arts, embracing quilts, rugs, embroidered over. 
shoes,&c. So did Mrs. Maria E. Parish. These ladies 
exceed the others in the variety of their articles. But all 
deserve the highest praise for the excellence and beauty 
of the specimens contributed to make the admirable dis- 
play. ‘The worsted and the embroidery work, and the 
rugs, would vie with choice foreign fabrics. 

We were delighted with the incident of awarding a 
premium tothe Orphan Asylum. The parentless and 
interesting little artificers sent many specimens of their 
handiwork, which show that in the noble institution, un- 
der whose outstretched wings they are sheltered, their 
instrnction in these useful pursuits, which must fit them 
for the duties of their maturer years, is not neglected. 

Miss Nelson sent beautiful embroidered ottomans, one 
of them by a little girl some 10 years of age, displaying 
extraordinary skill and taste. 

Mrs. R. P. New sent fine specimens of wax fruit. 

The pickles and preserves were excellent—equal if not 
superior to any of the West India articles. Pickles by 
Miss Excy Gill and Mrs. Goold, were surpassingly fine.” 


PuitapetrHia AGRICULTURAL SociEry. 


This Society held its annual exhibition at the Rising 
Sun, near Philadelphia, on the 12th, 13th & 14th October, 
The attendance was large, and great interest manifested 
by the thousands of agriculturists who were present. The 
display of horses, neat cattle, sheep, swine and imple- 
ments of husbandry were worthy of the occasion and 
gave universal satisfaction. A large number of premiums 
were awarded, and as was to be supposed, James Gowen 
took the first premium “for the best Durham bull over 3 
years old,” with his bull Leander, out of Dairy Maid— 
the next premium, for the second best Durham bull, was 
awarded to Manuel Eyre, Jr. for his (then) bull Marmion, 
since purchased by C. B. Calvert of this state. The 
premium for the best Ayrshire bull was awarded to John 
Struthers, that for the best Alderney to C. S. Smith, for 
Adrian, and that for the best Durham cow to James 
Gowen for Cleopatra. We conclude this notice by an- 
nexing the report on ploughing : 

The undersigned being appointed by the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, Judges of Ploughs and Ploughing, 
respectfully report,— 

That after observing the operation of, and the work made 
by, the different ploughs, they award the premium of ten 
dollars to Mr. Moore, of Ithica, New-York, for his Hill 
Side and Level Land Plough, as being best adapted to 
general purposes and performing the work with the easiest 
raft. 

For the next best, they awarded the premium of five 
dollars to Mr. Joseph Dickinson, of Philadelphia county. 

The other ploughs that were exhibited, all performed 
the work well, and in a manner worthy of notice. 

Of Ploughing, they awarded the premium of five dollars 
to Cadwallader Biddle, who performed the work best and 
in the most workmanlike manner. 

For the next best, they award the premium of $3 to 
George Blake. 

Although the committee were not authorised to award 
any farther premiums, they cannot withhold their opinion, 
that the skill with which the others performed their work, 
was highly creditable to them as ploughmen, and deserv- 
ing of particular notice. 

Davin Georce, Samvet V. Rex, 

Nicnoras Ritrennouse, Aaron JonHnson, 

Joun L. Witttiams, Joun Hunter, 
Lewis R. Witxanp. 
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CULTIVATION OF MADDER. 

We take pleasure in inserting the following letter from 
an esteemed correspondent of Louisiana, in the hope that 
some person practically acquainted with the culture of the 
article upon which he seeks information, will be induced 
to give it, and, in the meantime, we shall proceed to make 
such reply ourself, as our reading enables us to do, premi- 
sing in advance, that as Madder is not cultivated in this 
country, our knowledge is gained from no practical ac- 

" quaintance with its cultivation, but solely from the books. 


“Sir—Having lately retired from New Orleans, and set- 
tled down on my plantation to make it my future resi- 
dence, and pursue the cultivation of the soil, I have been 
reading for some months past every thing | could lay my 
hands on relating to agriculture—I have been a subscrib- 
er to your valuable paper for the last three or four years, 
but my occupation inthe city has prevented my reading 
it until now. I have met with several of the early volumes 
of the “Cultivator,” edited by the late J. Buel ; in these | 
have found much useful and interesting matter. My at- 
tention has been directed to some communications in that 
work on the culture of Madder—The object of this is to 
obtain further information about its culture, product, mode 
of preparation for market, proper Gxtures, and expense at- 
tending it. 

“The very low prices of cotton (which is now my mar- 
ket crop) and the uncertainty of its yield, has led me to 
think of abandoning it, in part, at least, and I desire to 
know what | can substitute that will pay better. From 
the accounts of the yields of Madder, and the trifling ex- 
pense of cultivation, compared’ with the income of the 
crop, which are set forth in the Cultivator, | am disposed 
to give ita trial. Before, however, doing this, ] would 
like to be informed further on the probability of its suc- 
ceeding in our soil and climate. My place is on the Mis- 
sissippi river about 30 miles above New Orleans. The 
soil is a rich alluvial bottom, some fields mixed with sand, 
_ and others with loam, making what the French call “Terre 
-gros,” or in English fat land. The plantation is well 

drained by ditches and bayous which intersect it, so that 
the “transpiration” water which rises during the high 
water of spring in the river, has but little effect on our 
crops—T he subsoil, however, at the distance of 2 feet is 
wet during this period—viz. from Ist April to 1st June. 

“You will greatly oblige me by obtaining information 
from those who are acquainted with its culture, whether 
such land is adapted to it—What would be the effect of 
our climate—with mild winters and long and hot summers 
—what the probable yield per acre—what quantity of seed 
required per acre—where they can be bad, and the price 
—the time and mode of planting—how to preserve the 
seed, and if they can be sent by sea from N. York to N. 
Orleans without injury—-What the price of ground mad- 
der in the Northern cities—the mode of preparation, and 
indeed of every thing which can interest one who desires 
to engage in a culture with which he is totally ignorant. 
If you cannot afford the information yourself, you will 
greatly oblige me by making enquiries through your pa- 
per, and desire speedy answers. It can doubtless be ob- 
tained from about Albany, or Otsego county, N. Y. You 
will please put the enquiries in such form as will be most 
likely to elicit the necessary information. 

“I will remark,that all kinds of vines grow most luxu- 
riantly, and as the roots of the madder are produced from 
the vine by covering it with earth, it seems to me that the 
crop would be very productive in our rich bottom lands. 

“[ have it in contemplation to send to you in a few 
weeks to ask you to purchase two or three head of cattle. 
We have a very consmon kind here for all purposes: of 
small size and poor milkers.” 


Mader is cultivated in France, Germany and Folland, 
and particularly the latter country, where its cultivation is 
carried on toa very great extent, and with decided profit. 
Itis there a triennial plant, and requires three years to 
bring it to perfection. 

Mode of Culture. 

The method of cultivating in Holland and Germany is, 
to plough the land in the fall where they intend to plant 
Madder in the spring, which they lay up into high ridges 
with a view of mellowing it by the action of the frosts. 
In the March following, they harrow these ridges down, 
and plough the ground again very deeply, when the whole 





is rendered fine by harrowing, or raking and rolling, so as 
to obtain a well pulverized and smooth surface. The 
ground is then divided into beds 4 feet wide, with alternate 
alleys between, halfas broad again as the beds. In each 
alley is a shallow channel for irrigating the whole field ; 
so that that part of the alley which is not otherwise enga- 
ged, may be sown with legumes. The madder seed is 
sown broadcast, in the proportion of 2510 30 lbs. per a- 
cre, about the end of April, [of course much earlier in the 
climate of Louisiana.] In about a fortnight or three 
weeks the young plants begin to appear, and from this 
time to the month of Sept. care must be taken to keep the 
ground well watered and free from weeds. If the plants 
are examined in autumn they will be found surrounded 
with small yellow offsetta, at. the depth of two inches, 
and early in September the earth from the alleys is to be 
dug outand laid over the plants of madder, to the height 
of 2 or 3 inches; with this the firat year’s operation is 
completed. 

The second year’s work begins, in Holland, in May, 
(but should be begun in Louisiana, as soon as the spring 
is open, or the ground can be safely ploughed) with giv- 
ing the beds a thorough weeding; and care must be tak- 
en to supply thé plants with water during summer. In 
Sentember, the first crop of seed will be ripe, at which 
time, the stems of the plants may be cut down, and the 
roots covered a few inches with earth, taken as before out 
of the alleys. 

The weeding should take place as early as possible in 
the spring of the third year ; and the crop, insteatl of be- 
ing left for seeds, may be cut three times during summer 
for green fodder, all cattle being fond of it. In October, 
the roots are taken up, the offsets are carefully seperated 
and immediately used to form a new plantation ; and the 
roots after being dried, are sold either without further pre- 
paration, or ground to a coarse powder, and sprinkled 
with an alkaline ley. 

In drying, the roots lose four-fifths of their weight. 

The produce of an acre of dry saleable madder, is com- 
puted at 2000 Ibs. 

The ground is ploughed and pulverized as before stated 
and laid up in ridges 18 inches asunder and about a foot 
high, when the offsets are planted in the newly formed 
ridges about a foot apart. While these plants are grow- 
ing the ground is kept constantly clean by hoeing ;_ it be- 
ing all important to keep the plants free from weeds while 
growing, as weeds will either destroy or weaken their 
growth so much that they seldom do well after being o- 
verrun therewith. Jn these ridges they let the plants re- 
main two seasons, during which time, as we have before 
stated, the ground must be kept very clean, and in 
the fall of the second season, when the tops of the plants 
are decayed, the roots are taken up and dried for sale, or 
ground into powder after being dried for the same purpose. 

The above is the process of culture in Holland, and 
perhaps, in those other parts of Europe where its culture 
is pursued; but we doubt the necessity—nay, we question 
the propriety—of ridging at all in a climate so hot as 
ours, and particularly in that of Louisiana. Indeed we 
are averse to ridge culture for any root crop in America, 
and particularly one like Madder, requiring so much 
moisture ; for in proportion to the closeness and height of 
the ridges, will the evil of drought, and the necessity for 
irrigation be increased, All the English writers advisé 
the Ruta-baga and Mangel Wurtzel to be cultivated on 
ridges, and yet experience has proved that, however well 
the ridge-culture of these roots may succeed in the moist 


climate of England, it does not suit our’s, and for the ve- 


ry simple reason, that our intensely hot suns and frequent 
droughts do not admit of it. The plan of cultivating mad- 
der in Holland is not the one that we would adopt were 
we, like our correspondent, going to enter into its culture 
in the state of Louisiana, npon such ground as he describes, 
If the field which we intended to silot to it was adhesive, 
we would plough this fall. If alluvial bottom, mixed 





with sand, we should defer ploughing until late in the 
winter, then we would give the ground as deep a plough- 
ing as a strong team of mules or horses and good ploughs 
would admit of; nor would we be content, with simply 
ploughing, but would superadd subsoil ploughing. These 
two sperations, if well done, would give him from 16 to 
20 inches of well loosened earth. After ploughing and 
subsoiling, we would thoroughly harrow and roll the 
ground. And just before the time for putting in our seed, 
we would cross-plough, harrow and roll, This weuld 
put the ground in good condition to receive the seed, 
which instead of sowing broadcast, we would drill in 
with a good drill-machine, the rows 4 feet asunder ; 
when the plants came ap and attained the size of an 
inch or two, we would run harrows over them, asis done 
with corn, follow the harrows with hoe-men, to finish 
the cleaning and relieve the plants, &c. When the plants 
should require a second working, of which we should 
judge by their condition, we would turn a furrow from 
them in the rows, and when we got through the field in 
that way, we would thin out the plants so as to stand¥rom 
15 to 18 inches asunder in the rows, then turn hack the 
furrow, and plough out the middles. We would give the 
plants two or three subsequent workings, either with the 
plough, or with the plough and cultivators, as might seem 
most judicious tous. As the destruction of the horizon- 
tal roots increases the size of the main roots, the use of 
the plough would probably be best, and should be used as 
near the plant as possible for the two-fold purpose, of de- 
creasing the quantity of labor to be performed by the hoe, 
and the facilitation of the growth of the main root, At 
each ploughing we would make hoemen follow the plough 
80 as to perfect the cleansing around and about the plants. 
On the opening of the spring of the second seuson, as 
soon as it were possible to begin the work, we would 
commence the culture of the roats, by giving a thorough 


‘|and effectual ploughing between the rows, and with a 


view of pulverizing the soil, we would let the cultivator, 
(or a'small harrow,which we would have made for the pur- 
pose) follow the plough, at least twice in the season. We 
would take especial pains to keep the plants thoroughly 
clean from weeds, and the soil atall times open to the op- 
eration of the rains and atmosphere. By this process we 
have no question at all that the roots could be perfected 
in two seasons from the seed. 

Against sowing such a root plant as Madder, broadcast, 
we here enter our protest. 

The covering of the tops of the plants with earth, in au- 
tumn, could be done very expeditiously with the plough, 
by throwing a furrow on each side of them, thus reducing 
the expense and trouble below what it is in Holland, not- 
withstanding the lowness of wages there, as the labour is 
there performed with spades and shovels. 

As to planting legumes between the Madder, that results 
in Europe, from the necessity of appropriating the land to 
edibles while the madder crop is perfecting, and not from a- 
ny good to result to the madder root itself, . 

The Soil best adapted to the growth of Madder is a 
flat moist loam, and from the description given by our 
correspondent, we think his is just the kind of soil which 
will suit it. We think too, that the transpiration of water 
from April till June, instead of being injurious, will oper- 
ate with decided advantage, as, if irrigation be neces- 
sary, which we question, except in periods of droughts of 
long continuance, the roots will derive their supply from 
this transpiratory source, as water in bodies, under such 
circumstances, have a natural tendency to mount upwards 
to an extent sufficient to afford supply—and should such 
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however, irrigation become necessary, the Bayous are a 
hand, to answer any demand which may be made upon 
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them, and will afford such facilites, as will make the ex- | 


pense light. But under the cireunstances of location de- 
tailed by our correspondent, we have but faint fears that 
irrigation would be ut all necessary, except in a period of 
long continued drought, after the waters of transpiration 
should recede. 

Should our suggestion, that the crop can be perfected in 
tico seasons, prove correct, and we think the difference be- 
tween the drill and the broad-cast culture will be equal to 

| one Season, the leaves, if required, may be cut the second 
season for the cattle ; but whether it would so perfect the 
crop or not, it is beyond all comparison the preferable 
plan of culture. . 

Previous to covering the roots with soil each season, 
they must have their tops cut off. ‘To remove the su- 
perincumbent. earth in the spring at the least expense, in 
the shortest time, and with the least trouble, the harrow 
should be passed over the ground crosswise in order to 
replace the earth in its former position: this harrowing 
would also operate as a working to the roots as it would 
desttoy weeils and open the soi! to the action of the at- 
mosphere and rains. 

Mode of Preparing the root for Sale. 

The manner in Holland, says Spurrier, very excellent 
authority, of drying and preparing their roots for use is as 
follows. They pare off the outside rind of the roots, 
which isdried by itself, and is called, Mul/ Madder. Then 
they pare offanother fleshy part of the root,which is made 
intw another quality of madder called number O; but the 
inside, or heart of the root, is called crop madder; the dif- 
ference in the price between these sorts is between the first 
and second, fuily one hundred per cent, and between the 
second and this sort, upwards of two hundred ‘per cent. 
This particularity of preparation does not now prevail, the 
whole being dried and ground up together, it having been 
found that it answers the purposes of the dyers fully as 
well as when prepared seperately. The roots are dried 

- in a kiln, before being ground into powder, and any of the 
smaller flouring mills set tolerably coarse would perform 
the operation of grinding. For medicinal purposes every 
part-of the root is used. 

As to the price of madder, that is regulated by supply 
and demand. Its present price in this market, by whole- 
sale, is $11a13 a hundred. 

The yield of anacre would.depend upon the degree of 
care taken in its cultivation; but as we have before sta- 
ted, it is computed that-an acre will produce 2000 lbs. of 
the root, after being dried ; if that be the quantity of pro- 
duct, it is easy to estimate the gross amount of money- 
value, by multiplying that number of pounds by the price 

“stated, and it is equally as easy to arrive at the nett pro- 
fits, by deducting from that sum the expenses of culture, 
preparation, for market, &c. 

Seed carefully packed, so as to exclude the damp. may 
be sent from New York to New Orleans, or indeed im- 

from any part of the world to the latter place. 


If the seed be drilled, instead of being sown broadcast, 
from 12 to 16 Ibs. will be sufficient for an acre. 


sidite tie CuttivaTion or Peacues. 
mer By John H. Bayne. 
: ‘The first important step in the formation of an orchard 
‘isthe selection of the situation and soil. In order to pro- 
teet yoor fruitas much as possible against the destructive 
einfluence.of frosts in the spring, it is advisable to select 
the: position, and if possible with a north- 
preferable soil for a Peach orchard is a 
. but this frvit will succeed in any soil 
fention to cultivation and manuring : par- 
\¢  Should*be taken not to plant a new 
hé site of an oli} one. 
diately nthe arrival ‘of your trees, 1 would re- 
‘them td be unpacked, the roots to be well wa- 
cred With earth in a trench prepared for that 















purpose. This is a necessary precaution to take, it hav-'their positions as follows: No. 1, John Smith’s horse 


ing been found by experience that the growth of the 
tree the first year depended very much on preserving its 
roots in moist state until planted. 

Theholes which you design to receive your trees should 
be at least three feet in. diameter, and two feet deep, ob- 
serving to throw aside the earth from the bottom, and sub- 
stituting in its place vegetable mould, or decomposed 
manure, intimately incorporated with light earth. The 
trees are then to be placed in the holes about two inches 
deeper than they originally stood in the nursery, with the 
roots spread out horizontally. In the process of filling 
up, the tree should be shaken frequently in order to fill 
all the vacancies between the roots. | would further re- 
mark, whenever the soil is thin, and the sub-suil poor, 
clayey aud tenacions, the tree should never be planted 
deep. ‘The depth in planting should generally correspond 
with the depth of soil. The earth should next be firmly 
pressed down around the tree, and if planted in the fall, 
brought up around the tree in the shape of a mound, so 
as to prevent the frosts from penetrating to the roots. 
These mounds must be removed in the spring and a basin 
formed around each tree to retain the moisture. If the 
first season should prove very dry, occasional waterings 
will prevent many trees from perishing.—To keep trees 
from being agitated by the winds, it will be necessary to 
secure each one to a stake by a band of straw. , 

The proper seasons for the transplantation of trees in 
this latitude is from the fall of the leaf until the last of 
April. The autumal months are to be preferred, as you 
will thereby obtain a much greater growth the ensuiug 
vear. After your trees have been planted, for the purpose 
of promoting their growth, it is essential that the ground 
should be thorougly and frequently cultivated, and in no 
instance permit clover or any description of grass to grow 
in your Peach orchard. In addition to cultivation of the 
ground, to increase the size and quality of your fruit, 
commence when the Peaches are as large as small marbles 
and thin them out. The operation must be properly done, 
so that the fruit may be regularly distributed over the 
tree. 

1 will also_add, there are too causes which operate a- 
gainst the successful cultivation of this tree. The one is 
a worm which attacks the tree at or near the surface, and 
sometimes so completely encircles it as to cause its death. 
The other isa disease usually denominated the Yellows. 

The best plan to obviate the depredations of the worm 
is to denude the tree of earth down as far as the roots or 
as faras you perceive a gummy exudation, which pro- 
ceeds from the wounds on the tree inflicted by the worm. 
Lime or ashes then thrown around the tree will have a 
tendency to destroy the worm and prevent its subsequent 


attack. The Yellows may be discovered by the tree pre-|- 


senting a sickly yellow appearance, and a premature ri- 
pening of the fruit. As this disease is of a contagious 
character, and rapid in its extension, the best method to 
stay its progress is the complete removal of the tree with 
all its roots.—Merlboro’ Gazette. 


Pr.qucuine Marcu, at the Delaware Agricultural So- 
ciety’s Fair—The Agricultural Society this year, for the 
first time, proposed to add to their usual annual exhibition 
a Ploughing Match, satisfied that if these public trials of 
the plough were likely tobe of advantage in any part of 
our country, it could not fail to do good with us, living as 
we do ina great grain growing district. 

With the assistance of a sub-committee in making the 
preparatory arrangements, the committee endeavored to 
have every thing well and properly arranged in time for 
a fair trial. The ground selected was well calculated to 
test the merits and capacity of the plough, as also to show 
the skill ofthe ploughman. It was a green grass and ti- 
mothy sod, that had lain about seven years, the soil hav- 
ing been originally a pretty stiff clay, but now partially 
mixed by the effects of a generous culture, with a rich 
loam. It lay on aslight inclined plane, at angle of some 
two or three degrees, up and down which the furrows run. 
The one-eighth of an acre, the quantity allotted to each 
team to pluugh, was regularly measured off, being 77 yds. 
long and 8 yards wide; among the stipulations made by 
the committee was that it was to be ploughed 6 inches 
deep and within the space of 40 minutes, which was, as 
the committeee intended it should be, most ample time, 
each team having first struck out itsown land or plough- 
ed one round. 

Six teams entered for the trial. Lots having been cast 





for the different lands, after the drawing, the teams took 


team, Moore’s plough—ploughman, Wim. Robinson, No, 
2, Moore & Wright, horse tea, Moore & Wright’s plough 
—ploughman, W. Robinson—No.3, Mr. E. Hewes? leam 


one pair 5-yr. old oxen, Garrett’s plough—ploughman, 


Tho. Rogerson—No. 4, C. P. Holcomb, ox team, pair of 


5-yr. old oxen, Prouty’s plough—ploughman, A. Simpson : 
—Nv. 5, Mr. Whitlock’s horse team, Beaeh’s concave 

plough—ploughman, Alex. Hanson, No.6, Mr. J. J, 

Andrews’ horse team, old Peacock plough—plowman, Al- 

lison Coafs.. At the word given the teams all got under 

way, Starting almost at the same instant of time; and it 
soon became evident the teams had been well trained and 

the best ploughs and most skilful ploughmen selected— 

The committee are only surprised the ploughing should 

have been as good.as it was, considering the state of the 

ground, which was very dry and hard, and particularly 

having reference io the time in which it was done,a merit 

however, that the committee attach very little importance 

to; indeed they seriously regret such haste should have 
been made ; at the same time they can find some apology 

for it from the natural emulation to excel in time, as weil 
as good ploughing, on the part of those engaged, excited 

too, as it was, by the great interest manifested on the part 
of the spectators for the result. 

The time made by each team was as follows : 

No. 1, 19} No. 3, 18 No. 5, 18} 
No. 2, 214 No. 4,204 No. 6, 18 

It would appear from this, that allowing 21 minutes as 
the average, and 22 furrows to each land, tho’ Nos. 5 & 6, 
ploughing a wider furrow than the rest ploughed about 
one round less, but still making as good time or going as 
fast or faster than any of the other teams, except perhaps 
No. 1—It will appear the teams walked under way, at the 
rate of about 3 miles and the third of a mile an hour; or it 
is at the rate of ploughing one acre of hard sod 6 inches 
deep, in 2 hours and 43 minutes, or at the rate of about-4 
acres of sod a day, within the usual werking hours, and 
allowing for ordinary stoppages. Now this is what no 
farmer would attempt to do, at home,on his own farm; 
and therefore it was, we repeat, of very doubtful utility 
here. Not that the committee wish to be understood as 
attaching no importance to training teams for the plough, 
both horses and oxen, to a good, fair, nimble, clean walk- | 
ing gait. It is on the contrary of great importance, and 
it is a matterin which many are deficient, or to which our ~ 
farmers generally pay too little attention, particularly in 
their use of oxen, which from careless, bad driving, fre- 
quently contract a slow, lounging gait, much slowef than 
their natural gait, that renders them often almost useless 
for the plough, when acontrary course would make them 
a good and cheap team for most purposes of the farm. 
The committee would recommend that in future, no 
time should be limited, leaving it to every one to be gov- 
erned by his own skill and judgment in this respect. Com- 
mittees of course, will very properly, always consider 
that a team walking off at a quick, spry step, and with 
ease to itself, and atsuch a gait as it could fairly hold, 
would be preferred over one that would slowly and tar- 
dily drag itself along the furrow, and so would the plough- 
man who showed dexterity, and that he did not require 
the team should go in a snail’s pace, or wait for him, re-’ 
ceive over one who would be more “nice than wise” in 
vecupying an unusual time in the performance of his 
work.* But all this is beside the present duties of the 
Committee, which extend merely to the award they are to 
make among the competitors for the premium this year, 
and it is only thrown outas a suggestion that may or may 
not hereafter be acted on by the society. 

The Committee have not been without difficulty in de- 
ciding to whom, under all the circumstances they should 
award the first and only premium it is in their power te 
give; several of the lands wese certainly handsomely 
ploughed; two or three of them shewed even superior 
workmanship, the furrow in these cases, was cut quite e- 
ven, as to width, though in one or two instances hardly 
deep enough, and the clearing out farrow was also hand- 
somely done. It was, in short, such wotk, particularly 
Nos. 2,4 & 6,as we thing most of our best farmers would 
have been satisfied to have done on their own farms, par-* 
ticularly considering the dryness of the ground and the 
occasional pebbles, or small hidden stones, it was the bad 
fortune, ouce or twice, of some of the plot.zhs to come in 
contact with. ‘ 

It is not the intention of the committee here to intro- 
duce too nice comparisons between those who have all, 





more or less claims to merit; they briefly state, therefore, 
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as the result of their decision, that they award the first 

emium, a premium plough to Moore & Wright, No.2, 
that if a second premium was to be awarded they should 
decide in favor of C. P. Holcomb’s ox team No, 4. 

The committee cannot close their report without allud- 
ing tothe orderly good conduct that distinguished the vast 
crowd of spectators assembled on the ground. Instead of 
crowding up upon the teams and ploughmen, as is too of- 
ten the case on such occasions, in a manner likely to em- 
barrass them, though kept back by no barrier—each and 
all seemed disposed to give the ploughmen a fair chance 
—and in this all acted like farmers or the friends of farm- 
ers. 
After the ploughing match was over, the other ploughs 
were tried much to the satisfaction of the spectators—viz. 
Wiley’s improved sod plough, and Moore & Wrighv’s one 
horse plough—both doing excellent work. 

*These exhibitions should have in view, these objects, 
the improvement of the plough, the ploughmen and team. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Hogs.—During the week 800a900 head of Western Hogs 
have been in market, anc have nearly all been sold at prices 
ranging from $4,25 to $4,50 per 100 Ibs, as in quality. These 
prices show a siight decline since last week. The supply now 
in warket for sale is not large. 

Cotton.—Sales of 170 bales new crop Upland at §4a9 cts. 

Timothy seed.—The stock in market contiaves heavy with 
asmall demand. We note sales this week by wholesale at 
$2 per bushel, and at $2 50 in small parcels. 

Molasses.—At auction.on Wednesday 61.hhds. Porto Rico 
Molasses were sold at 184a2I cents. On Thursday 10 hhds, 
Sugar House were sold at 174a204 cents. 

Sugars.— At auction on Wednesday, 170 hhds, Porto Rico 
were sold at $5,50a6,55. On Thursday 108 hhds New Or- 
leans .were sold at auction at $5,45a5,50. 

Tobacco.—The market this week hasbeen without anima- 
tion in any description. Shippers are not anxious to buy ex- 
cept at a reduction from former ratss, which the holders will 
not submit to,.as the stocks are light, and the receipts limi- 
ted. We continue to quote as before, viz. inferior apd com- 
mon. Maryland at $2.50a3,50, middling to good $4a6; good 
$6,50a8; and fine $8al2. In Ohio Tobacco there is but litile 
doing at present. The stock is small and in few hands. We 
quote comnion to widdling $4,50a5,50; good ¢6a68; fine red 
and wrappery $6,50a10; fine yellow #7,50a10; and extra wrap- 

ery $llal3. The inspections of the week comprise 366 
hds, Maryland; 34 hhds,-Ohio;:16. bhds,: Virginia; and 21 
hhds, Kentucky —total 437 hhds: 

[[t is now rendered certain that the Tobacco crop raised this 
year in Maryland will be quite short in quantity, but the 
quality will undoubtedly be better than that of last year. The 
want of plants which was experienced in many places early 
in the spring, caused less than usual to he planted. Subse- 
qvently the continued wet weather which prevailed in the 
month of July, add the recent very dry spell, affected the 
crops so much that itis feared not much over two-thirds ofan 
average crop will be made—or about 20to 25,000 hhds. In 
Virginia the crop is also short, but as there is a fine prospect 
of an abundant yield in the Western States, it is probable pri- 
ces will not be much affected by the failure in this quarter. ] 

Wool—1200 lbs mixed wool ayeraging about half blood 
merino, wes sold at 26c 4mos; another parcel washed native 
at 22c 6mos. We hear of no transactions in finer sorts. 

Cattlek—Upwards of 1000 head of Beef cattle offered, and 
about 800 sold to the packers and butchers at 1 50 10 225 per 
100ibs on the hoof, as in quality, which is equal to 3a4 50 
net—a few head driven North, balance remain in market 

Flour—Howard street good brands $4; wagon price 3 87 ; 

sales City Mills 4 6 on Saturday, on Monday 4 ; holders of 
Susquehanna ask 4 12. 
_ Grain—good to strictly prime Md red wheat 80a85c, and 
inferior to good 50a75ce—supplies limited—sales of ald Md 
Corn at 42c for white and 42a43 for yellow—New Corn, dry 
enough for shipping sells at 38c for white and yellow; sales 
ofolu Penn yellow at 45a46c—we quote Oats at 2lc—sales 
of old Cloverseed at 4, and new 4 25 per bushel. 

Provisions—The market is quiet and prices nominally the 
same as last quoted—Western Lard at7#c—American 

Prices at the Centre Market—Beef, |b4a64, corned do 4a 
6, pork 6a8, mutton 6a8, lambs, qr 374a75, turkies, best $1 
37al 87, geese 50a75, canvass back ducks, pair 1 25, tame 
do 37a50, chickens, pr $7a62, rabbits do 25a37, squirrels do 
10al2, partridges, doz 1 25, pheasants, pr 125, butter, best 
pie. lb 374, lump 12a20, eggs, doz 14, shad pr 20a25, mac- 

erel pr 124, herrings, hundred 62a75, codfish, piece 25a75, 
best rock fish, pair 55, perch, bunch 12, apples, bb! 1 50a2, 
Sweet potatoes, bushel 50, irish 30, cabbage, head 2a4, tur- 
nips, peck 10a12, onions, qt 12, chesnuts peck 62375, homi- 
ny, qt 62, beans, bush $1, egg plants a piece 2a6, buckwheat 
meal 100|b 2 75, dried peache#'peck 37a75.— Patriot. 

At Philadelphia, on Saturday—Flour dull, $4 25a4 50; rye 
do 3 25a3 31; corn meal, prices unsettled—Pa Wheat 85290c 





per bush fur fair to prime; southern 75085; do rye 48a50; Pa 
rye 58a60; southern yellow flat corn 46a48¢; Pa round do 51 
a52c; southern white corn 43a45¢ new yellow 42c for 55lbs; 
Oats 22a23e ; 818 beef cattle offered, J06 sent to New York; 
sales to butchers 34a4c; some extra sold at 44e being a fur- 
ther decline, 200 left over; 370-hogs suld at 44a5; 2250 sheep 
at lal 62, extra 2 25.’ 

At New York on Saturday, Flour was steady at 4 18a4 50 
for the different descriptions of western; in other, kinds there 
is but little doing, Sales of 500 bales Cotton, prices are un- 
changed— Georgetown flour 4; no sales of grain, the great 
Tobacco sale went off with spirit, and was all sold at 2iaGéc 
per Ib for cash, and takea by the trade except 50 his for expt. 

At Alexandria on Saturday, flour from stores $4, wagons 
3 87; wheat 60 to 80, as per kind and qnality; pork from wa- 
gons 4 80a5; bacon 5 50a6; white corn 50c, yellow 55. 

At New Orleans 21st ult, sales of cotton for the week was 
14,000 bales : ordinary 5a5%, middling 6a64, middlisg fair 
64a74, fair 7447%, good fair 8 1-2a8%, good and-fine 94; the 
Tobacco market rather thinly supplied, and demand gouod— 
common lots ‘of X’s 2, and F's 2, 3 1-2 and 4 1-2, good and 
fine lots 2 1-2a2%, 4044, and 5a54, selections of choice quali- 
ty 3, 4 1-2 and 5.1 2, 23 hhds sold at 2a2 1-2 for Z's, 3 1-2 
for 2d’s anid 4 1 2a4% for Fs—old Sugar 4a64, new 4a44c— 
molasses old 13a15, new 25c. 

At Richmond on 27th— Wheat 60a90; corn 5 2a55; flour 4 
06a4 12 dull; no change in price of tobacco. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE OF IMPROVED FARMS AND 
STOCK. 

On Tuorspay tHe 3d Nov. there will be offered at Public 

Sale on the preinises, a 

VALUABLE FARM, 
On Kent Island (lying on a navigable branch of Cox’s Creek, and 
four miles from the ferry opposite to Annapulis) the property of the 
late Genl. Emory; containing about 

332 ACRES. 

This farm has a good dwelling and out-Houses; isin a high state 
of cultivation; 1s stocked with fruit trees; is accessable to the 
markets; has fine fishing, and oyster grounds near at hand. 

At the same time and place (ie. at the Kent Island farm on 
Thursday the 3d Nov.) there will be sold all the farming Utensils, 
Cattle, Horses, Hoys and Sheep, belonging to the farm. The cat- 
tleare of the same stock as those at Poplar Grove, and are in 
prime condition. 

The usual credit for stock will be given. The terms of sale for 
the farms will be made known on the days on which they are res- 
pectively sold. 

Persons wishing to view the two farms can see the Kent Island 
farm by calling on Mr. Rathall the manager (who resides on the 
Farm) and can see the Ogletown farta by callingon Mr. Thos. A. 
Emory who resides near it, or on the subscriber at Poplar Grove. 

WM. HEMSLEY EMORY 
Executor of the late Thos. Emory. 
Poplar Grove, Sep. 24, 1842. sep. 28 


MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE: 

The subscriber respectfully informs his customers, and the pub, 
lic generally, that he has on hand, and intends constantly to kee 
a supply, of MOTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds. They vary in size from HALF abarrel to FOUR bar- 
rels, and are better adapted to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended than any other yet invented ; obtained the premium of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to every gentleman 
by whom they have been purchasedr. Col. C. N. BEMMNT, the 
distinguished agriculturist near Albany, New York, who has ‘bad 
one in use for some time, in a letter to the editor of the Caltivator, 
says: 

The one J purchased last fall, I continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no reason to aller the opinion then exprees- 
ed; but on the contrary, | am more confirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, torecommend it, with the ate mprovements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which I have 
ever used, or which hasfallen ander my observation.” 

‘Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improvements, which consistin casting “points 
of attachment”’ or gudgeons, on the rim or sides of the kettle,‘‘so 
that with a crane or level’’ it may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents emptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye is 
cast on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The flange also, has beén extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water boil over it will not run 
down the flues and put out the fire.” 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being from their compactnessand contsruction perfectly 
safe. The furnaces are made of castiron and peculiarly calculat- 
ed to economise fuel. 

The following are the prices forone ofthe capacity ofa half 
barrel 12,5 








do do do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One and a half 24,00 
do do do Two barrels 28,00 
do do do Three do 38,00 
do do do Four do 48,00 


A. WILLIAMS, Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md.! 
tf 


de 15 
CLAIRMONT NURSERY. 

I hereby inform my friends and the public, that I have taken in- 
to partnership in this establishment, my son-in-law William Corse, 
who has been assisting me several years, and is now competent to 
render important services here—the business will hereafter be. con- 
ducted under the firm of Sivcuarn & Corse. : 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 








| for you which 





BARNABY & MOOERS’? PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 

To which was been awarded the fo'lowing and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing- 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the Firet Premium, a Silver e— 
and at theis Awnua! Ploughing-Match for 1841,at Sing Sing,N.¥. a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering fur “general purposes’ The N. 
York State Agricul‘ural Society, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$0, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1941... 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 

— lst. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durabiluy—4th, All Dead Farrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—5th. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 18 inches, ty moving the catches in the cross- 
piece towards the handles fur a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
cen're for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a * Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow both-ways at the same time,—auswering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop.cul- 
tivated in rows or drills.—and for Digging Potatoes. « 
The subscribers having purchased the Right,to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared'to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this. Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. g9All O;ders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended to. 

(CP Price as Follows, ( sdding Transportation.) —No 3, wt. 70 Ibs 
$10—No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. $12. Extra edge, 50 Cents. 
For Colter, if added, laid with steel, $1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin 
Pieces, 124 Cents. .{3-The above Ploughs are suid fur cash only. 

DEN\MEADS & DANIEDS,corner Monument and North-sts. 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, corner Forest and Ensor sts. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 

Agent for the sale of the above Plough. Baltimore, July 20,1842. 


SOUTH DGWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 


Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
Sheep. These Sheep were brought from England to Marviand in 
the autamn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and tho following testimo- 
nilas will show the pedigree and exceeding purily of the blood. 

The South Down Sheep were purchased for Dr. Macaulay of 
Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander Esq. of Somer Hill, 
England, by his agent, Mr. Thomes Waters of Stratford, Subeastle, 
Salisbury. They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted- 
worth, Wiltshire. Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“I have much pleasure in informing you that I -have selected a Ram 

Feentides of the purest South Down breed, and have 
this morning received a letter, from the same person | bought the 
Ram of, to say, he has selected six Ewes for me, from his own 
steck, also,—he is the first breeder we have in this part of the 
country, and probably in any other part of England, of the purest 
South Down Blood. The price of the Ram No. 16, is thirty guin- 
eas, and the six Ewes forty five shillings each, which 1 consider 
moderate.”” a an 

The following is Mr. Northeast’sletter to Mr. Waters, on the 
Pedigree of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. 

; Tedworth, Sept. 14th, 1840. 

My dear Sir.—I have this morning looked out for you six Ewes, 
which ] think match well, and will please you. Four of them are 
six tooths and two are two tooths, and the Ram No. 16, will look 
like one of the family. No. 16 was bred from one of iny best Ewes, 
and the Ewe having two, bred both vp te weaning time. He was 
got by Mr. Ellman’s No. 15, which was let this year by auction at 
‘sixty three guineas, and is'considered the best sheep in land; he 
is now hired by Lord Huntingfield and Mr. Crips of Gedgrove. 

For the last few years | have averaged my Ewes cull and best at 
41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. each, and I ‘trust you 
will not think | overcharge you by naming 45s. each, for the 6 best, 
as | shall expect to get about 42 for those left.. 

oe putes my dear sir, yours very truly, 

'HOMAS B. NORTHEAST. 

Mr. Thomas, Waters, 


Stratford Sub-castle. By 
The Rams or Fwes wil! be sold seperate or together, at the wish 
of the purchasser. Fora view of the sheep, or terms, apply to 
JACOB WOLFF, Esq. at this farm, adjoining Randalls town 
near the Liberty Road. Sep. 23. 


THE SUBSCRIBER, ‘ 

Who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crusherand Grinder at the A- 
gricultural meeting, having rented the Wheelwright & Blacksmith 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Franklin, will 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of small farms, and with one or two liorse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power. ‘This is not puffing, ior it ean be and-has 
been made manifest. The price of the crusher is $40. 

He is algo prepared to do all kinds of repairing to Agricultural 
or any or other kind of machinery at the shortest notice. 

Horse-shoeing and blackemith work in general, done.in the neat- 
est and stron, manner, al) of which he warrants to be good. 

Orders for any of the above machines can be left with Mr. Sands 
at the office of the American Farmer, or with the subscriber. 

au2 | WM. MURRAY, Franklin, Balt. co. Md 
7 DEVON CATTLE, x 

The undersigned has a herd of about five atid twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, oobracieg all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care for several years pest, and 
being overstocked would dispose of'a partof them. Orders for ‘a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. bebe dams 
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| JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
No. 50 8, Calvert St, = 
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BEN TLEY’S IMPROVED PATENT 
CONVOLUTED STEAM BOILERS. 

‘The subscripers, assignees of the “Patent Portable Convoluted 
Steam toilers,” are prepared to fill orders at short notice fur the 
above boilers, either fur boiling water, or for yenerating stearn,viz. 

' &e for cattle and hogs, f . mene & wash - 

purposes in ic ho.1ges and institutions; also for various me- 

e pref ey Sawioe where hot water daly is required, viz. Hatters, 

Leather and Moroccu Dressers, Dyers, S ap Boilers, &e. for all of 
purposes they are now in successful operation. _ 

We have within the iast six months succeeded in making some 
very important improvements, which have done away with the 
few smal! objectiuns heretofore urged against them. 

are uow operated with AnthrariteCoal equally well as with 

wood. Jn no instance has the saving in fuel been estinated at Less 

Tuan 3-4, and in time and labor one-half. The saving in rooin is 

very gréat. Tue one doing all the cooking at the Maryland Peni- 

tentiary is only 20 inches in diameter and 22 inches in length,and 

‘can be removed by two persons at pleasure. ‘T'ne boilers are in- 
variably made of strong correr, and will last for years. 

BENTLEY, RANDALL & CO. 

Manufactory, M‘Causland’s Brewery, Holliday near Pleasant st. 

Baltimore, Jaly 25, 1842 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Bautimore, 30th June, 1842. 

Mesers. Bentley, Randall & Co.—Gentlemen—It was so late in 
the season before | was prepared to use your portable Steam Gen- 
erator at my farm, that have not had the opportunity of testing 
fully and practically the great advantages said to be obtained from 
its use. But from the trials 1 have witnessed, | have no hesitation 
in saying, that | believe it to be a most valuable article, and should 
be in possession of every farmer that believes in the economy of 
cooking or steaming food fcr cattle. 

I have been using an agricultaral boiler for cooking food for my 
horned cattle and hogs ; this | have laid aside under the belief that 
fifty bushels of food may be cooked with your steamer in the same 
time, and with the same quantity of fuel that was required to cook 
5or 6 bushels inthe boiler that | had been using. 

For convenience and comfort, great saving in time and labour, 
fuel and money, | think yoursteam generator may with safety be 
recommended. Respectiully yours, ROBERT A. TAYLOR. { 

Tue ‘-capows, Baltimore co. Jan. 14, 1842. 

As to the steamer it is all that | could desire, as to the saving of 
time, fuel and room, it is not to be excelled ; one hand besides at- 
tending to my “piggery,” containing upwards of thirty-two store 
pigs and two “breoders, ’ steams daily all the roots which said pigs 
consume, and from 50 to 100 bushels of cut corn stalks for my 
cattle daily ; my vat for steaming fodder, i. e. cut corn stalks con- 
tains 50 bushels (which by the by is inconveniently large) it will 
steam thie quantity in about two hours, after ebullition takes place. 
A friend has seen it at work and is very much pleased with it. 

ully, ROBERT DORSEY, of Edward. * 

We also have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
who have recently adopted them, viz. DAVID BARNUM, City 
Hotel,t and to Capt. JACKSON, Warden of the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary, where the second one has adopted within a few weeks 
for Washing and Soa prey Pat ry" way Nears | of Ed- 
ward, has recently ado ano! of larger dimensions. 

Address F BENTLEY, RANDALL & CO. 
* Baltimore, Md. July 25, 1842. : : 
30FThose marked thus * have size No. 4 io use ; thus ¢ use 


No. 5. PRICES. — 

No. 1 for Boiling only $20 For boiling and steaming $30 
2 do 30 do do 40 
3 do 45 do do 55 
4 do 65 do do 75 
& do 85 do do 100 
au 31 f 





EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED 
PLOUGH WITH oon sarees, AND DOUBLE 
i 

The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
named liarities, viz : with a concave Landside and double share. 
The advantages to be derived from these improvements are ex- 
_pected to be as follows :—Ist, That it will be kept in repair at con- 
aiderable less expense than other Plougis in use :—2d, That it will 
that it will run much 


level either in deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, ‘e be- 
Plough in use. With these advantages they are offered to 
use, 


hter to man and horses than any 
and if they are not realized to the purchasers after two 
or are not satisfied with them, they are requested to 
them receive their money back. The only size | can 
at present isa large two horse Plough, the size of the 
’ 10 inch, as made by me. J. 5S. EASTMAN, 
Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover ats. 
jy 27 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is or of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware, 
and festorn & Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 

those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine thie 
elsewhere ; for beauty ,compactnessand durabils 

My prschiog Machines, heat Fens. Cultivators, H d th 
t Fans. , Harrowsan e 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for saleatthe 


.. Agrieultaral Implements ofany peculiar mode] made to order at 


“Canine allkindsof\ tly on hand by the pound 


HEE] 


ry 
tt 





be made to country merchants whe 


;manafactureshisreaping machines at thisestablich 
“4 . R. B. CHENOWETH, 


4 of front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. or N 
este! Baltimore, mar 3}, 1841 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 

Manufactured and for sale by A. G. MOTT & CO 
South east corner of Ensor and Furest sts. near the Bel-air market, 

Old Town, Baltimore, 

Being the only agents for this state, are still manufacturing WI- 

LEY’S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Ellicott's Mills, and to which was awarded the palin ot excellence 
at the Govanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelpiiua, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which took the 
premium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
is so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted to stand stony 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 5U cts. the mould 
board or plough will last as Jong asa halt dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most,economical plough in ase—Woe are 
toldvy num-ers of the most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save the expense of $10 a year in each plough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price of a l-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormere 
horses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as good anurticle asthere is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $20. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men ‘will 
throw in, and leave ng @ grain on the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual power; price $17. : 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the mi in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
ofterth 1. 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $4. 

f1ARVEST TOOLS, &c. 

Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
thmets‘e o ja 26 tf 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an- 
nex names and prices : 
Portable Saw Mill with 12 fi. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 
4 ft. saw, 
Extra saws for shingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 





300 
gt 


Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 
Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. a 
5 


Tobacco Press complete, portable, 
Portable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting ones 


off Saw, 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 

cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 
If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 


All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work- 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo- 
ses for which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the’'merits.of the above enumerated arti-: 
cles within the com ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
ean cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 
Q West Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 

&Pamphlets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep 1 tf 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN &M ACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 
by him to operate well. 
Murray's Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power 
Do. _ by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 





$25 
r hour, 35t040 
15t075 


Portable and Stationary Horse Powers 75t0150 
Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines built to order. 
Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a invention. — 
rs for crashers‘can be Jeft with any of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny, » Baltimore; J. F. Callan, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Calvin Wing. Norfolk; S. Sands, Farmer office; or the 
subscriber, AS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 





may 28 ly 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 


Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soo, 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to snake » 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at hurvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. Hus former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. itis hoped that the great success which has. attended ‘the 
machines made fur the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machjnes cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradie in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad. 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 

The subseriber’s Corn & Cob crusher so highly recommended in 
the public prints, by farmers who have used them, have lately been. 
much improved and willbe kept constantly on hand for sale, 

sep. 12 OBED HUSSEY, 


TURNIP SEED, GROWTH 1842. 


In consequence of the increased demand and superiori- 

ty ofour WHITE FLAT and RED TOP TURNIP 

SEED, we have raised largely of those two kinds, and 

can promise our customers seed, which will produce 

finely shaped Turnips, mild and entirely free from that spicy hot 

taste that seed of imperfect quality produces; also, 15 other 

kinds of yellow and white Turnip Seed of our own raising and im- 
ported, all of which vegetates well. The imported seed is as 

fectas usual. Itis a fact, however, well known by planters of ex- 

perience, that turnip seed as well as many other imported vegetable 

seeds, are much inferior to those raised at our seed gardens; so glar- 





ing is the difference that we are driven to the necessity of rai 
wee —— and at considerable advance in cost. ae 
rice of Turnip Seed of our own raisin, 1 
Imported do. “4 “er 


R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. 60 Light ot. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber will continue to receive orders for their spring lit 

ters of young Berkshire Pigs, from their valuable stock of breeder- 

(for particulars of which, see their advertisement in No 34 or 37 

Vol. 2 of this paper.) Price at their piggery $15 per pair; cooped 

and delivered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore, $16 per pair. 

All orders post paid will meet with prompt attention—address, 
T. 


T.& E. 
Hereford, Baltimore Co. Md. S Son 


mh 23 
XS PRIZE BOAR FOR SALE. 

e very superior Berkshire Boar HENKY, raised by \ 
Gorsuch, of Baltimore co..and which received the first Birr 
(a younger boar of the same stock obtained the second) at the Fair 
last week, at Govanstowu, is offered for sale, caged, delivered in 
this city for $30—the owners having his sire, the imporied Prines 
_—. has ee him—he is 17 months old. 

Also, an ORTED CHINA SOW—can be pat to a Berkshi 
boar if required—the owner quitting farming will voll rn for $20. 
tn a a HEIFER, 3-4 Durham and 1-4 Devon, 

receatly taken a full bred Devon buli—she was c 
last spring, and will be sold for $40. 7 ere 

Aiso, South Down and Bakewell RAMS, at 20 to 25. 

Also, several Devon Bulls and Heifers, different ages and prices. 

Also a handsome 3-4 Durham white bull Calf, 3 months ol , from 
very fine dairy stock—price $15. Also several bulls and Heifers of 
ditferent age®, of ene ne stock, very low. 

A pair of very handsome WHITE TURKIES, with 2 

do. , the 4 will be sold for $10. MRC < 
A breeding SOW, principally or full Chester breed, $124, 

oc 25 Address SAML. SANDS, Farmer Office, Balt. 


PEA NUT SILK WORM EGGS FOR SALE. 
_ The subscriber can furnish the above article of the very best qua- 
lity, being raised from large picked Cocoons of healthy stock, and 
will be carefully sent to order by Harden's express line or other- 
wise. Price $3 per oz. ROBT. SINCLAIR, 
oc 26 3t 














A CARD. . 
'The subscriber would respectfully inform his frier ds and the publie 
genera ly, that he operated one of his Corn and, Cob Grinders at 
the late Fair of the Baltimore County Agricultural Society, held at 
Govons Town, on the 19th and 20th inst. Tie Machine was op- 
erated by one of Sinclair & Co’s. horse powers with two horses— 
it ground at the rate of 13 bushels per hour of the finest feed,—this 
was dune in the presence of many spectators who were highly 
pleased withit. ican now accomiovate ali classes of Farmers 
and Millers, as | havethem at the following prices, of my own 
manufacture, all warranted to operate well—g2U $25 935 $40 $45. 
As the demand for these Machines 1s rapidly increasing, those 
wishing to purchase ought to make early application to prevent dis 
——- JAMES MURRAY, Millwright. 
° 3t 





TO FARMERS. - 
The subscriber has for saleat his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, and 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural put- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. 
Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 


WM. TREGO, Balfimore 





ane we sabject tocharges for dockaye or wharfaye 














